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It is idle for a church to declare the direct 
headship of the spirit of Christ over all things 
to the church and then not surrender itself to 
be conducted as if that were true. 














HOWEVER much a minister may have been 
favored in any instance of right performance 
or right abstaining, his only ground of com- 
fort for his own part in it, is his measure of 
surrender to the will of God. 














In confirmation of a recent editurial on 
“Sects and Unity”? (Eighth Month 5th), a 
friend sends the following: 

“William Penn said, ‘The time will come 
when a few words spoken in love, will be more 
than volumes of controversy.’ 

“Isaac Penington said, ‘Strive not so much 
to beget into one and the same opinion of 
things, as in that spirit in which the unity 
springs amain, and into which division cannot 
enter.’ ’’ 



















Just TO Look At.—An edition de luxe of 
the Bible has just been issued in London in 
five folio volumes, bound in white vellum. Its 
paper is of unexampled perfection, and its 
type ‘‘represents all that William Morris could 
learn from the finest foundries in Venice.” Its 
price is seventy-five dollars. Incomparably 
more precious and in its costliest possible 
binding, is a twenty-five cent Bible when bound 
w in a believer’s heart and life. It is doubt- 
ful that any seventy-five dollar copy will go 
deeper into any man than his outward eyes. 

It is throwing away a Bible, a house, or a 
person to make them too pretty for any living 
we. But though the Bible may be over-bound 
by art and man’s device, we are assured that 
“the word of God is not bound.”” That Word 
~it is Spirit, and it is life. 
























ALL the Christianity that any one has, is so 
much of the Spirit of Christ as he has. 


SEVENTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 2, 1905. 


MANY exercises occur on religious occa- 
sions, whether these are called church ser- 
vices or our meetings for worship. But no 
WORSHIP ever occurs in any of them, except 
those parts, silent or vocal, that are in the 
immediate inspiration and fresh calling forth 
of the Living Head of the Church. 





WE always feel like demurring at the state- 
ment, so often repeated, that Friends’ meet- 
ings ‘‘are held on the basis of silence.’”’ A 
sandy foundation, surely, if nothing deeper 
than that. They are held neither on the basis 
of vocal utterance nor of its absence, but on 
the basis of the Divine Spirit. If their silence 
or their speech is exercised on any other basis, 
they are not Friends’ meetings. Other foun- 
dation for them to be true Friends’ meetings 
can no man lay than That which is laid—Jesus 
Christ the righteous, the living, the inspeaking 
Word. Why not say, ‘‘in an opportunity of 
silence?”’ 





Tar WAY OF PEACE THEY HAD NOT KNOWN. 
—Notwithstanding the set determination of 
the conferring parties—Russian and Japanese 
—at Portsmouth, to tolerate the intervention 
of no one in the things which might make for 
Peace, there is a powerful third party to be 
reckoned with in the matter, whom the osten- 
sible two have not sufficiently recognized. It 
is known to some of us that the offices of the 
Prince of Peace have been invoked to open up 
a way where there seemed to be no way. He 
will not compel their wills or deny the freedom 
of them. Therefore they may not sufficiently 
accord to his still, small Voice its right of 
way in tempering their judgments. 

But since He has afresh evoked prayer to 
invoke his own secret influence, some fresh 
opening for Peace has been disclosed (Eighth 
Mo. 24th) where all had seemed closed before. 
If, however, its realization has to be deferred 
to a later conference, a delay sacrificing thou- 
sands of lives to human pride, we yet believe 
‘He will make the wrath of man to praise Him, 
and the remainder of wrath He will restrain.”’ 





DO NOT LET OUR SILENT OPPORTUNITIES DIE 
Out.—In a comment by Elizabeth B. Back- 
house in the London Friend on the repetition 
of the spirit of the Welsh revival meetings in 
the Keswick Convention, she remarks: 


“There has been much to commend itself to 
Friends, the solemn times of silent prayer, 
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unbroken to the close, the way in which many 


of the meetings conducted themselves—or I 
should say were under the control of the Holy 
Spirit, the leaders being, as it were, put aside, 
and the constant exhortation to he still before 
God and let Him speak. This was all new to 
most there, and yet men and women were led 
on in the new path, and God was glorified. 
We, as Friends, already possess these oppor- 
tunities for stillness, and yet have we not be- 
come so used to them, that we are often list- 
less instead of expectant before God? Let us 
hold fast our privileges as others are begin- 
ning to see their value, and allow God to make 
his power known among us also.”’ 





UNITED WorsuHiPp.—-In the same paper ap- 
pears a letter from ‘‘A Young Friend,”’ in 
which he says: ‘‘If all were feeling with each 
other, it could not happen that one Friend 
should get up to speak almost before another 
had sat down. It is not what the speakers 
would like to say that is wanted in our meet- 
ings, but what the hearers need. [When such 
things are done] ‘We miss that wonderful 
sense of unity that we experience sometimes 
in a divinely conducted meeting, where the 
same thought passes from one member to an- 
other, and when a prayer that has just been 
rising in one’s own heart is uttered by some 
one else present.’ ”’ 





REACTION OF TESTIMONIES UPON PRINCIPLES. 
—To the careful observer, the history of our 
religious society, particularly in regard to the 
more modern innovations, causing widespread 
disaffection and devastation within our borders, 
the entering wedge of the adversary of all 
good in accomplishing his design upon us, 
was to get those concerned to reasoning on 
the nonimportance of what are sometimes 
termed our minor testimonies, and succeeding 
in getting some to take the bait and to relin- 
quish them. By such his leadership became 
unwittingly followed, then other things could 
be as plausibly reasoned away until principles 
became involved, surrendered, and the devas- 
tation made complete. 

Our testimonies have ever been regarded by 
those most competent to judge, the outgrowth, 
or legitimate fruit of holding correct princi- 
ples, and they were bequeathed to us by our 
predecessors, who suffered much for some of 
them as a part of the precious heritage de- 
scending upon us, and if we would keep it, 
past exp°rience indicates that we must keep 
it intact. So let us as well as you remember 
the ancient proverb, ‘‘He that breaketh a 
hedge a serpent shall bite him.””— Ohio Epistle. 


—— 


You should not live one way in private and 
another in public. 


THE SACRIPICE. 


The morning sun rose bright and fair, 
On Abram’s tent it gaily shone, 

And all was calm and cheerful there; 
All, save the Patriarch’s heart alone. 


When God’s command arose to mind 
It forced into his eye the tear, 

For though his soul was all resigned, 
Yet nature fondly lingered there. 


The morning's simple fare was spread, 
And Sarah at the banquet smiled, 
Joy o’er her face its lustre shed, 
For near her sat her only child. 


The charms that pleased a monarch’s eye 
Upon her cheek had left their trace; 
His highly augered destiny 
Was written in his heavenly face. 


The groaning father turned away 

And walked the inner tent apart; 
He felt his fortitude decay 

While nature whispered in his heart. 


Oh must this son, to whom was given 
The promise of a blessed land, 

Heir to the choicest gifts of heaven, 
Be slain by a fond father’s hand? 


This son, for whom my eldest born 
Was sent an outcast from his home, 
And in some wilderness forlorn 
A savage exile doomed to roam. 


But shall a feeble worm rebel 

And murmur at a Father’s rod? 
Shall he be backward to fulfil 

The known and certain will of God? 


Arise, my son, the cruet fill, 

And store the scrip with due supplies; 
For we must seek Moriah’s hill 

And offer there a sacrifice. 


The mother raised a speaking eye, 
And all a mother’s soul was there; 
She feared the desert drear and dry, 
She feared the savage lurking there. 


Abram beheld and made reply, 

“On Him from whom all blessings flow 
My sister, we in faith rely, 

’Tis He commands, and we must go.” 


The duteous son in haste obeyed, 
The scrip was filled, the mules prepared, 
And with the third day’s twilight shade, 
Moriah’s lofty hill appeared. 


The menials then at distance wait, 
Alone ascend the son and sire; 

The wood on Isaac’s shoulder laid, 
The wood to build his funeral pyre. 


No passion swayed the father's mind, 
He felt a calm, a death-like chill, 
His soul all chastened and resigned 


Bowed meekly, though it struggled still. 


As on the mountain’s brow they stood, 
With smiling wonder, Isaac cries, 

“My father! lo the fire and wood, 
But where’s the lamb for sacrifice? 


The Holy Spirit stayed his mind, 
While Abram answered low and calm 
With steady voice and look resigned, 
“God will Himself prepare a Lamb.” 


But let no pen profane like mine 
On holiest themes too rashly dare, 
Turn to the Book of Books divine 
And read the blessed promise there. 


Ages on ages rolled away; 

At length the hour appointed came, 
And on the Mount of Calvary 

God did indeed provide a Lamb, 


THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Levi R. Cowperthwaite. 
(Continued from page 51.) 

Few men have been endowed with a dispo- 
sition so affectionate and so sympathetic. As 
the work of Divine grace proceeded in his soul, 
these traits were sanctified and made meet 
for the Master’s use, as well as to the com- 
fort and help of those in sorrow or affliction. 
He was a welcome visitor in the sick room, 
and here his tender sympathies and loving 
counsel were often of much comfort to the 
visited. On such occasions he would frequently 
be clothed with the spirit of prayer, and in a 
melodious voice, with an earnestness and as- 
surance that was touching, he would petition 
the Throne of Mercy for a full supply of that 
grace which is sufficient for every need, both 
physical and spiritual. His mind was often 
turned toward those who were passing through 
bereavement, and following the leadings of his 
Master, he frequently sought the homes of 
such, regardless of their religious belief. It 
has been said that the gift of consolation was 
bestowed on him in unusual degree, and the 
openness with which he was received in the 
house of mourning, by his friends and neigh- 
bors of all classes would seem to confirm this 
statement. Our dear father looked at death 
from the standpoint of the apostle Paul. So 
long as he lived, he lived for Christ, and to 
magnify his name, and he felt that when the 
cup of service had been filled, the transition 
would be for him eternal gain. 

While he fully recognized the awfulness of 
translation from time to eternity, the gloom 
and dread with which so many look upon this 
solemn event, seemed to be entirely eliminated 
from his view, and though he mourned the loss 
of his friends, he rejoiced in their triumph 
over the grave. He was frequently found at 
funerals, where his vocal engagements were 
often of a soul searching character, as he would 
enlarge on the prospect of immortality and 
the joys that are in store for the righteous 
Neither did he shrink from uttering the word 
of warning that none should lose the crown 
through the love of the world and its fleeting 
emoluments. 

A member of his family once remarked to 
him, ‘‘Thee comes home from funerals almost 
bouyant; | should think thee would feel sad.’’ 
He replied in substance, ‘‘Sad; why should I 
be sad when a soul has gone toits rest?” At 
another time in speaking of death, he said 
reverently, ‘‘It is the act of God.”’ 

In season and out of season, he was alert to 
drop a word that would glorify his Master, or 
that would cause a thoughtless one to reflect 
on the great object of life. The circumstance 
is recalled of his going to a bakery to make a 
purchase, and while the loaf was being wrapped 
he said quietly to the woman (a stranger to 
him) ‘‘In my Father’s house there is bread, 
and to spare.’’ The puzzled look on her face 
quickly gave way to a comprehensive smile, 
as the full meaning of the words flashed across 
her mind. 

To him, religion was not a mere theory. It 
was a daily, practical reality, equally good to 
live by in the hour of adversity or in the day 
of prosperity. It supplied to him all that his 
soul longed for. It was the scale on which 
he weighed little things; it was the standard 
by which he measured the great things. It 
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was his solace and support in the hour of trial; 
it was his joy and first thought in the hour of 
blessing. By its test he decided in thingy 
temporal; by its never failing light he mapped 
his journey Heavenward. Under its sanctify. 
ing influence, he had all that he wanted; with. 
out it, he felt poorer than the poorest. 

In concluding this sketch, the writer hag 
felt a caution that words be not multiplied, 
preferring that the actions, the letters, and 
and spiritual life of the subject of the memoir 
should speak for themselves. But a fear lest 
a most important feature of this dedicated life 
should be slighted, induces a few more lines, 

Our father’s path through life was by no 
means devoid of the thorns, the disappoint- 
ments and the conflicts which try men’s souls, 
Both inwardly and outwardly he knew what it 
was to struggle, and to strive, and to over- 
come. He had his seasons of humiliation, of 
temptation, and of apparent spiritual desertion, 
But in the hour of conflict when the battle was 
at its highest pitch; in the hour of disappoint. 
ment when human help had failed; in the hour 
of temptation when the enemy insidiously 
presented himself, there was a remedy which 
never failed him. Our precious father was pre- 
eminently a man of prayer. Not formal nor 
lifeless prayer, not always vocal prayer; not 
always on bended knee; but real, living, power- 
ful prayer that proceeded from the heart. 
From the writer’s earliest days when asa 
thoughtless boy he would often rush into an 
apparently unoccupied room only to find that 
righteous father on his knees; throughout the 
later years of life when on waking in the still- 
ness of the night, the scarcely audible whis- 
pered longings of his soul might be heard; at 
the evening sacrifice, when that tenderly con- 
cerned parent would gather his household 
around him, for the daily reading and season 
of silence which so frequently was concluded 
under a precious covering of supplication; 
from first to last we recognized in him a pray- 
ing father to whom the golden sceptre had 
been most graciously extended. To have lived 
with him, to have known him well, was better 
and more fully to comprehend that attitude 
of mind and clothing of spirit which gives 
ability to ‘‘pray without ceasing.”’ 

For several months preceding his death, his 
naturally affectionate disposition seemed un- 
usually tender, and his actions and words were 
characterized with a rich mellowness of spirit. 

Often in performing little acts of kindness 
and self-denial, he would say in substance, 
‘‘Let me do it while I can, for I am getting 
along, and the time will come when I will be 
unable to do so.”’ 

About two months before his death, he re 
marked to a member of his family, after re 
turning from a mid-week meeting, that he felt 
he wanted to search his heart thoroughly, and 
try the foundation on which he stood, being 
anxious that he might not rest on any false of 
mistaken hope. Near the same time he was 
at a meeting where a very close sermon Wa 
preached on the difference between a false and 
a true ministry, and where much that was 
pertinent to those in the ministry was givel 
forth. After the meeting was over, he said 
he had followed the exercise closely, and had 
endeavored to take to himself, such as might 
be applicable, but had felt no condemnation 
resulting, 
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On the twenty-first of Eighth Month, 1904, 
gs a member of the committee, he attended 
the meeting at Atlantic City, which was a large 
one, many not in membership with us being 
present. Here he had much freedom in speak- 
ing on the views of Christian Truth as held by 
our Society, and remarked near the close, that 
he felt there was someone there who would 
not have another opportunity to attend that 
meeting. The following First-day he attended 
his own meeting at Haddonfield, where he pro- 
claimed the Gospel at some length, quoting 
the Scripture, ‘‘But ye, beloved, building up 
yourselves on your most holy faith, praying 
in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the love 
of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life.’’ He expressed 
the feeling that though some had departed 
from the path of Light, and were in darkness 
and cloud as a result, that the way was still 
open for these to return and experience peace 
and joy in serving the Lord. On the way home 
from meeting, he was suddenly taken ill, and 
desired that all haste be made in getting him 
home. Violent pains in the region of the 
heart continued for forty-eight hours, rapidly 
reducing his strength, but as these gradually 
were relieved, it was hoped that his life might 
be spared a little longer, and it was not until 
a week had nearly passed, that his family and 
physician gave up hope of his recovery. 

His sufferings at times were intense, but 
from the start and throughout the entire ill- 
ness, a patient fortitude and sweetness of 
spirit that seemed far more than natural, was 
given to him. It afforded him great comfort, 
that the members of his family could be with 
him, and minister to his wants, and several 
times he alluded to the satisfaction he had 


experienced, in being waited on by those who 


were so near and dear to him, yet he would 
beg them not to overexert themselves on his 
behalf. 

(To be concluded.) 

DISCIPLINE IN CHILD-TRAINING.— Discipline 
is an all-important factor in the successful 
training of a child, for discipline teaches self- 
control, and without self-control no temper can 
be cured. Reasoning with a child is prac- 
tically useless, and anger does more barm than 
good. Kindness with a calm firmness will 
bring about astonishing results, if consistently 
practiced. As to punishment, it should fit the 
crime. Make the child realize that its bad 
temper will not be tolerated; that it causes 
suffering not only to others but to himself. 

After each outburst of temper, the child 
should be “sent to Coventry’’ for a whole day 
—ignored by every one—though in bodily re- 
spect treated as usual. He will soon dread 
his own temper, and be eager to control it. 

A mother should help the child's efforts by 
her example, conversation and sympathy. Pre- 
vention is better than cure, and as far as possi- 
ble, violent outbursts of temper should be 
warded off, not by indulgence, but by chang- 
ing the subject.—Pittsburgh Press. 

WE were reminded that the business of our 
meetings should not be conducted as ‘‘a liter- 
ary,” but transacted as the Spirit of Truth 
leads the way; and to be faithful, not going 
before the Guide, nor neglecting that which 
might be required.— Westefn Yearly Meeting. 


THE FRIEND. 


American Friends in the Time of the 


Revolution. 
(Continued from page 54.) 

Many Friends throughout New England suf- 
fered pecuniary loss, especially along the coast, 
in commerce, fisheries and other means of em- 
ployment, occasioned by the close blockade of 
the ports by the British fleet. This state of 
things was particularly true regarding the Is- 
Jand of Nantucket. We are not informed 
what proportion of inhabitants were Friends; 
one account states that there were about 300 
families of Friends in the Island meetings. 
Joseph Oxley in his Journal speaks of attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting on Nantucket, which 
was very large, saying, ‘‘ the house is the 
largest I have seen in America or elsewhere.”’ 
At this time the Island had a population of 
about 5000, and we may get some idea of the 
extent of the losses occasioned by the war, 
when it is stated that in 1775 Nantucket had 
150 vessels with a total tonnage of 15,070, 
and 2025 seamen engaged. Of these vessels 
eight were employed in importing provisions 
for the Island, and the rest were employed in 
fishing, mostly whale fishing, with an annual 
product of 30,000 barrels of sperm and whale 
oils. A few of these vessels were lost at sea, 
but most of them were captured by the British. 
These troubles resulted in large numbers of the 
inhabitants removing southward, and thence 
to Ohio and Indiana; some also went to Maine. 
—History of Nantucket. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING EPISTLE. 


As the war of the Revolution came on Friends 
in London as well as in different parts of the 
Colonies looked to the Yearly Meeting in Phila- 
delphia as the one that must take a prominent 
part in giving advice and counsel to their 
brethren on the American continent during the 
serious difficulties necessarily attending. The 
London Yearly Meeting on Fifth Month 1776, 
wrote to Friends in Philadelphia. 

**Dear Friends; As the communication be- 
tween us and Friends in several provinces of 
America with whom we have hitherto corres- 
ponded in order to promote their growth in 
the Truth and in every good word and work is 
now become difficult and exceedingly precarious 
we cannot but entreat your Christian care and 
regards may be extended to them during the 
present trouble as way may be made for it. We 
have abundant cause on your account to be 
humbly bowed in reverence of spirit to our 
heavenly Father for all the gracious help ex- 
tended to you in this sifting season, enabling 
you to give the word of wisdom and exhor- 
tation to the state of things as they have 
arisen amongst you. Therefore, dearly beloved 
Friends in the true fellowship of our Holy 
Head, we feel our spirits baptized into deep 
sympathy with you, and our labor and travail 
on your behalf is that you may be more and 
more strengthened in our most holy faith, and 
as you continue your steadfastness in the truth 
as it is in Jesus we are persuaded in all your 
exercises you will be guided and led into all 
truth. Therefore brethren and sisters of all 
rank and degrees in the family, seeing you 
have the Lamb for your leader and the anoint- 
ing for your teacher, we cannot but press, it 
may be your daily exercise to seek after the 


‘ renewed aid and assistance of Israel’s God who 


will be a lamp to your path, and a light to 
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your feet, and the never failing helper of all 
his faithful dependent children.”’ 

It is interesting to find some of the earliest 
advice to Friends was in regard to receiving 
and passing the paper currency issued ex- 
pressly for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, and it was recommended to their serious 
consideration. This advice was given from 
Newport in 1776. Friends in the summer of 
that year were advised to enter deeply into 
themselves and not implicitly follow the sen- 
timents of others, but see that their proceed- 
ings were in the liberty of the Truth. So in- 
fluential were the Quakers in the Colony that 
the general assembly passed an act in Sixth 
Month 1777, for the relief of persons of tender 
consciences and for preventing their being 
burdened with military duty. The meeting 
therefore drew up a minute instructing Friends 
how to act under the circumstances: ‘‘This 
meeting is informed that through late laws 
Friends are subjected to some penalties on 
certain requisitions which they may be re- 
leased and excused from by producing a cer- 
tificate to the chief officers from our clerk, 
setting forth that they are members of the 
religious Society called Quakers. Therefore 
the clerk is directed to make and sign cer- 
tificates to our members applying for the same, 
when no disorder or irregularity doth appear; 
and every such member is earnestly desired to 
examine and see that nothing be done out of 
the truth, that our testimony may be pre- 
served pure, and no reproach brought upon 
Friends.’’ The meeting records have occa- 
sional references to dealings with members 
who acted ‘‘in the quality of asoldier.’’ Other 
dealings with delinquents follow. One man 
who paid a war tax was labored with. Another 
is denied for having rented such estates as are 
said to be confiscated. 

Late in 1776 the war which had hitherto 
been mainly confined to New England and New 
York, shifted towards Philadelphia. Wash- 
ington with a shattered Continental army fell 
back across New Jersey, followed by the British 
army under General William Howe. There 
was excitement in Philadelphia and the roads 
leading from the city were crowded with fugi- 
tives seeking places of safety. The sick of 
Washington’s army were brought into the city 
and lodged in the vacated houses. Congress 
then sitting in Philadelphia, adjourned hastily 
to Baltimore, but the success of Washington 
at Trenton, and in New Jersey had the effect 
of turning Howe back to New York, and for 
the time the danger to Philadelphia was re- 
moved. During the excitement of this season 
of commotion, the Meeting for Sufferings is- 
sued an address.—Thomas’s History of Friends 
in America. 

The Monthly Meeting for Sufferings in 
Twelfth Month, 1776, was larger than usual, 
although no particular notice was sent to mem- 
bers. But Truth operating on the minds of 
Friends they were brought together; and ap- 
prehending that under the present exercise it 
would be profitable to issue an epistle to en- 
courage Friends in stability, a committee was 
appointed and the next day an epistle was ap- 
proved and directed to be printed and speedily 
dispersed, being as follows: 

Dearly Beloved Friends and Brethren:—Our 
minds being renewedly impressed with a fer- 
vent religious concern for your spiritual wel- 





MY GUEST. 
H. M. KIMBALL. 


Speechless sorrow sat with me, 

I was sighing wearily! 

Lamp and fire were out; the rain 

Wildly beat the window-pane! 

In the dark we heard a knock 

And a hand was on the lock; 

One in waiting spake to me, 
Saying sweetly, 

“T am come to sup with thee.” 


All my room was dark and damp; 

“Sorrow,” said I, “trim the lamp; 

Light the fire, and cheer thy face; 

Set the guest-chair in its place.” 

And again I heard the knock; 

In the dark I found the lock 

“Enter, I have found the key; 
Enter, stranger, 

Who art come to sup with me!” 


Opening wide the door he came, 

But I could not speak his name; 

In the guest-chair took his place, 

But I could not see his face; 

When my cheerful fire was beaming, 

When my little lamp was gleaming 

And the feast was spread for three; 
Lo! my Master 

Was the guest that supped with me! 


—_————_-_ -> --_____—_ 


Enormous Results of Little Things. 


*‘The sultan presents his compliments to 
the engineer in charge, and wishes him to open 
the bridge in course of erection in Constanti- 
nople in order to let a ship from the dockyard 
pass through at once.’’ 

When this message was delivered into the 
hands of the contractor responsible for the 
construction of the bridge he was thunder- 
struck. He had been working on the bridge 
day and night, and when the orders for its 
opening came from the sultan it was not half 
finished. 

He approached the Ministers of Marine and 
Finance and said it was impossible to obey ‘‘his 
majesty’s command,’’ as he would have to pull 
everything down, and it would take months to 
replace the scaffolding and pile-driving ma- 
chines. 

“It cannot be helped,’’ replied the minis- 
ters. ‘If the sultan says the bridge must be 
opened, it must be done, or we shall lose our 
places, if not our heads.’ ’’ 

So the bridge was opened, and the ship came 
out of the dockyard at a cost of over $500,- 
000. It afterward transpired that the sultan 
had found his infant son crying bitterly in the 
harem because he could not see the flag hoisted 
on his particular ship from the nursery win- 
dows. 

To humor the child’s caprice the sultan 
ordered the bridge to be opened at once, and 
a large ironclad to be brought out of the dock- 
vard and moored in front of Dolmabagtcheh. 
This, no doubt,. pleased the boy, but it caused 
enormous inconvenience to the people of Con- 
stantinople, to say nothing of the waste of 
money which had indirectly come out of their 
pockets. 

The State of Massachusetts lost $3,000,000 
because a man living in Boston left his window 
open over night He wasa silk grower, and 
in the hope of producing a new brand of silk 
he experimented with some gypsy moths that 
had been sent to him from France. 
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He left the moths under a glass shade by an 
open window one night, and next morning they 
had all disappeared. The shade had been over- 
turned and the draught blew the moths into 
the street. 

fKighteen months later Massachusetts was 
swarmed with gypsy moths and they ate the 
leaves off every tree and bush for miles around. 
The damage done in two years by the insects 
totalled $3,000,000, and the State authorities 
spent another $750,000 trying to exterminate 
the pests. 

A Scottish farmer brought an action against 
our customs to recover a penny which he alleged 
they had wrongly levied. He won his case, 
but it cost the country £350 before a jury 
brought in a verdict entitling him to the dis- 
puted penny. 

Colonel Alexander Warner of Kansas, an 
American banker, was arrested for receiving 
deposits for his bank when he was aware that 
it was about to fail. This happened before 
the old banking law was done away with, but 
he was not brought up for trial till afterward. 

His solicitors said that the provision ‘‘that 
all criminal offenses committed and criminal 
actions commenced,” which was made by the 
new law, should be construed as one sentence, 
and that it meant that both the offence and 
the trial must have taken place before the 
repeal of the old banking law. 

The new law particularly pointed out that 
the provision must be construed as two sen- 
tences, as indicated by the comma after the 
word ‘‘committed.”’ 

The judge then said that Colonel Warner’s 
guilt rested entirely upon the construction 
placed upon the comma by the jury. 

A bitter legal duel was the result, but the 
matter was never settled satisfactorily. That 
comma had involved both Colonel Warner and 
the United States Exchequer in a loss of many 
thousand pounds. 

One of the worst famines ever known in 
Lower Egypt was caused by a couple of Eng- 
lish gunboats. The vessels went up into the 
marshes beyond Khartoun, to capture slave 
traders. 

The slavers, who had made up their minds 
not to be caught easily, made a bold bid for 
freedom by cutting channels through the mass 
of vegetation which lined the main stream of 
the Nile. 

The majority of them escaped in this way, but 
the channels they cut in their anxiety to get 
away brought ruin and famine to Lower Egypt. 
The current carried the masses of loose vege- 
tation down the river, and so completely blocked 
it that the Nile flood failed. 

The peasantry on the shores lost their crops 
and many died of starvation. The damage 
caused by the slavers and our gunboats cost 
Britain hundreds of pounds, and it took weeks 
to clear the river of the floating stalks and 
loose earth. 

An attack of sunstroke was the cause of 
James Outterson Pratt taking up his residence 
in Guilford Workhouse in 1900. 

Pratt was connected with the East India 
Company, but during a voyage home to Eng- 
land in 1870 he had an attack of sunstroke, 
and was landed at Cape Town as insane. 

When he recovered his proper senses some 
years later he learned that the Government 
had taken over the East India Company’s af- 
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fairs by an act of Parliament passed in 1873— 
the East India stock redemption act. 

Further than that, Pratt had been reported 
dead to the Whitehall authorities, and all hig 
representations and proofs to the con 
failed to have effect. He was told that as he 
was Officially dead the Government could do 
nothing for him, and at last distressed circum- 
stances forced him to seek the shelter of the 
workhouse. 

United States Senator George L. Turner of 
Washington lost his fortune and poverty stared 
him in the face. Turner was a lawyer, and 
one day a party of miners, well known to him, 
who had struck a lode up in British America, 
near Victoria, came into his office and asked 
him to make some papers out for them. 

‘*We can’t pay you cash for your services,” 
said one of the party, after their business had 
been transacted, ‘‘but we will give you some 
stock and call it square.”’ 

At first Turner refused to take the stock, as 
his clients were old friends of his and he pre- 
ferred to do the work for nothing, but on being 
pressed he took the certificates and tucked 
them away in his safe. 

Two years later Senator Turner was a mil- 
lionaire through these mining shares, and the 
mine that brought him the money and made 
the fortune of his friends is the famous Le Roi, 
one of the richest in the west. 

Two tourists camped on the ridge of a moun- 
tain lake near Como, a mining town in Colo- 
rado. While in the want of something to pass 
the time one suggested that the other should 
dive into the lake and try to discover the bot- 
tom. His friend stripped and dived in. He 
came up half a minute later, saying that he 
had found the bottom with his head. 

After he put on his clothes he began to rub 
his hat with his handkerchief. 

‘**Look at the sand,’’ he said, laughing, but 
his friend, who had been a gold miner, sprang 
up with a cry of surprise. 

‘*George,” he shouted, ‘‘it’s gold!’’ 

And gold it was. The man who had dived 
into the lake had struck a placer gold mine of 
the richest kind. To-day the little lake near 
Como is the finest placer mine in the whole 
west, and perhaps the most remarkably dis- 
covered one on record.—London Answer. 


For Sake of the Next One. 

‘Why, auntie, I thought you were through!” 

**So I am with my work,’’ returned Aunt 
Carrie, as with a smile she went on threading 
her needle. ‘‘I am only trying to smooth the 
way for the next one.” 

‘*Who, for instance ?’’ questioned Will, cur 
ously. 

‘*Well, supposing that just as papa is start 
ing for business to-morrow morning he dit 
covers that he is about to lose a button from 
his coat, and he can spare only about two 
minutes in which to have it sewed on. Don’t 
you think it would be quite a relief to mamma 
to find her needle already threaded ?’’ 

‘Of course, for I shouldn’t think one could 
find that little bit of an eye at all if he were 
ina hurry. I hada dreadful time the othet 
day when I wanted to mend my ball. _ should 
have been glad to be your next one then.” 

‘‘Suppose, again, Will, that whoever drop 
that piece of wood upon the cellar stairs 
stopped to pick it up, remembering that some 
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direction of the government are posted up in at- 
tractive and conspicuous form in all the public 
schools of France, are these two: “Do not believe 
that he who hates and despises other peoples, or 
who desires to wage war upon them, is a good pa- 
triot. Warisaremnant of barbarism. Only make 
war in defense of your country.” “Work for the 
day when all men and all peoples will live frater- 
nally together in peace and prosperity.” 

Orthodox Judaism in the borough of Manhattan 
can now boast an actual following equal in total 
number to that of Protestantism. This astonish- 
ing fact seems to have been taken into account by 
few persons. Within ten minutes of the City Hall, 
beyond the Bowery and below Houston Street, lies 
a district of more than a mile square where that 
curious bybrid tongue, known as Yiddish, forms 
the common speech of two out of every three per- 
sons whom one meets. On all sides the chance 
pedestrian will be mistified by unfamiliar charac- 
ters on the signs of the shops, the posters of the 
theatres and the newspapers sold on the sidewalks 
by bright-eyed, sharp-faced urchins. In this dis- 
trict now dwell upward of 500,000 Jews, most of 
whom have immigrated to this country since 1881. 
Almost invariably these people cling faithfully to 
the traditions and religion of theirrace. This dis- 
trict has no less than two hundred organized con- 
gregations which worship in their own synagogues 
and are entirely self-supporting. 


The fanatical sect called the Society of the Holy 
Ghost has reached its end by the death of a woman 
named Rutman, seventy-five years of age, whose 
body was hidden in the Temple, No. 1128 South 
Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, for more than three 
weeks by the only surviving member, Caroline 
Lang. In 1855 Anna Meister hoarded at Ninth 
and Vine Sts. One day while sewing she dropped 
her work and her arms became rigid, and, though 
she was alone in the room, she began to preach 
and pray aloud. Neighbors and friends who heard 
her ran in from the street; to them she declared 
that she had received a revelation, and in it the 
Lord had told her that she should no longer work 
for herself, but for Him. Many persons gathered 
about her, and in 1864 she bought the Eleventh 
Street property, in which she was installed as 
“deity,” and furnished by her followers with gor- 
geous robes and costly jewelry, as well as persons 
to wait upon her. The theme of her preaching 
was “ the body can never die,” and, therefore, when 
pronounced dead it should not be buried, “ but com- 
pelled toawaken.” All of her work was done under 
the name “ Mira Mitta.” Since she died, in 1884, 
the company has dwindled steadily, until the woman 
Rutman and Caroline Lang alone survived and car- 
ried on the meetings. Police force had to be used 
to get into the house to get the deceased away 
from her associate and bury her. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—Occasional meetings of the Russian 
and Japanese peace plenipotentiaries have been held at 
Portsmouth, N. H., during the past few days, but little 
progress, it is reported, has been made towards a final 
settlement in favor of peace. In order to promote such 
an agreement President Roosevelt has held conferences 
with some of the plenipotentiaries, and through George 
von L. Meyer, the American Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, has made a direct appeal to Emperor Nicholas to 
permit the adoption of such measures in the pending 
peace conference as will terminate the war. It is said 
that Russia is willing to cede to Japan one-half of the 
island of Saghalin, but that she will pay Japan no con- 
tribution, direct or indirect, but is willing to pay $50,- 
000,000 to Japan for taking care of Russian prisoners. 
The war is said to have cost Japan $900,000,000. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, it is reported, has earnestly endeavored 
to prevent a sudden closing of the peace conference, in 
order to allow time for further deliberations; also that 
he has been in communication with the Mikado in order 
to promote a settlement. 

A epecially summoned council of the Cabinet and Elder 
Statesmen of Japan was held on the 28th inst, to discuss 
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the latest and final phases of the peace conference at 
Portsmouth. 

An earthquake shock, said to be the most severe in 
several years, was felt in St. Louis, Mo., on the 21st ult., 
about 11.08 p.m. Reports from many points in Illinois, 
Western Missouri, Tennessee and Kentucky show that the 
earthquake was felt throughout the central portion of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

On the 23d ult. it was stated that while the yellow 
fever situation in New Orleans has decidedly improved, 
the aspect in the country districts throughout the State 
grows more serious and threatens to let the epidemic at- 
tain such proportions as will defy the efforts of the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service to stamp out the disease before cold 
weather. “ Pitiable conditions are revealed in the reports 
from the small towns and villages. Doctors are few and 
nurses are almost unknown in many of the infected places, 
and the inhabitants are helpless to combat the scourge. 
Physicians who have been sent to the parishes to investi- 
gate report that in many cases nearly every home has a 
fever patient. Some of these are genuine yellow fever 
cases and others are of a malarial or dengue type. Means 
of properly attending the sick are not available, as a san- 
itary fight against the stegomyia mosquito is almost un- 
known. Unless experts can be sent the outlook is for a 
steady and alarming extension of the scope of the dread 
disease.” 

On the 20th ult., in the town of Warren, Pa., petroleum 
was discovered to exist at a depth of only fifteen feet 
below the surface. By the 25th more than fifty wells 
had been put down, and the production of oil amounted 
to about four thousand barrels. Hand pumps are used, 
and a barrel full, it is said, was obtained in a few min- 
utes. The territory within which oil is found covers sixty 
acres. A discovery of petroleum in large quantities has 
been made in the northern part of Jefferson County in 
this State. 

Recent returns made by the Board of Revision of Taxes 
give the total number of dwelling-houses in this city as 
282,117. This does not include store properties, etc. 
Assuming that the inhabitants number 1,400,000, the 
proportion of population to a dwelling in this city ie 4.962. 
No other city in the world, it is said, can show so many 
dwellings occupied by single families. This ratio of per- 
sons per dwelling is also lower than in any other munici- 
pality, thereby enabling Philadelphia to retain the title 
of being the greatest city of homes in the civilized world. 

Within a short distance of the City Hall in New York 
City lies a district of more than a mile square in which 
it is stated now dwell upward of 500,000 Jews, most of 
whom have immigrated to this country since 1881. Al- 
most invariably these people cling to the traditions and 
religion of their race. This district has no less than two 
hundred organized congregations which worship in their 
own synagogues and are entirely self-supporting. The 
dialect known as the Yiddish forms the common speech 
of perhaps two-thirds of those met with on the streets. 

It is stated that Luther Burbank now has on exhibition 
at the Portland Exposition a plum which he pronounces 
the most wonderful yet developed. It represents the 
climax of a series of 25,000 experiments in crossing, etc., 
performed by him. It is a golden-red in color and is as 
big as a fair-sized apple. 

It is stated that the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany is preparing to equip a certain portion of its lines 
with electricity as the motive power, and with this view 
has recently purchased the corporate rights of the Niag- 
ara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company, which is so 
far completed as to deliver 30,000-horse power, but the 
capacity of which is stated to be 400,000-horse power. 

ForEIGN.—A despatch from Manchuria of the 27th ult. 
says: The hostile armies of Russia and Japan, aggregat- 
ing 1,000,000 men, are ready for conflict the moment 
that news shall be received (if such a message comes) that 
the peace conference in Portsmouth has ended in failure. 

There is a great increase in the agrarian agitation in 
various parts of Russia, notably in the Caucasus, where 
there have been serious disturbances. 

A fearful slaughter of Jews in the Russian town of 
Biolostok was reported to have taken place on the 13th 
ult. Bombs were exploded in the streets, and several 
hundred men, women and children were killed. 

A dispute has arisen between France and Morocco on 
account of the arrest by officials of Morocco of'a Franco- 
Algerian citizen. The demand of the French Minister 
for the release of the Algerian was refused, the Sultan 
claiming that all Mussulmans, the moment they entered 
Moorish territory, came under his jurisdiction as Caliph 
of Islam. 

The Norwegian Northing has adopted. proposals of the 
Government for the formal opening of negotiations with 
Sweden for a dissolution of the union. These proposals 
have been favorably considered in Sweden, and it is ex- 
pected that the Swedish authorities will appoint delegates 
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to meet the Norwegian representatives to arrange for a 
amicable settlement. 

Many thousands of persons in Spain have been reduced 
to beggary by the failure of crops, and a state of polit}. 
cal unrest has followed, which threatens serious up 
and disturbances. It is stated that State aid has f 
to relieve the famine sufferers, and 200,000 peasants fac 
slow starvation. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re. 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79, 

M. A. Forsythe, Pa.; Joseph K. Evens, N, J; 
Casper T. Sharpless and for Ephraim Tomlinson, 
N. J.; Charles Lippincott, G’t’n; Mary Reynolds, 
Ind.; Sallie A. Armor, Pa.; Geo. Blackburn, Agt., 
O., for Ashbel Carey and J. Morris Ashead; Joseph 
Henderson, Agt., Ia:, $12 for Oman K. Tow, Se 
vert Tow, Christian Thompson, Florence Edith 
West, Sam. J. Norland and Lars Stangeland; Wal- 
ter Hall for Phebe T. Hall, Pa.; Susanna Brinton, 
Pa.; Jno. Barclay Jones, Pa.; J. A. Halloway, Agt., 
O., for Mary J. French; Clinton E. Hampton, Agt., 
Kans., for Elizabeth Hoyle; William W. Hazard, 
Agt. for Joseph W. Haight, Canada; Elisha Rob- 
erts, N. J., $10 for himself, David Roberts, Josep! 
H. Roberts, William H. Roberts and E. Roberts 
Richie, M. D.; Peter J. Fugelli, Philada.; Emily 
Hulme, Phila.; Margaret Maule, Pa.; Samuel A, 
Willits, N. J.; L. O. Stanley, Agt., Ind., $6 for Joel 
W. Hodson, Irene J. Pickett and W. C. Stanley; 
Richard J. Allen, Phila.; John B. Heston, G’t’n: 
Thomas Woolman, Phila.; Walter P. Stokes, N, 
J.; Warner W. Cooper, N. J.; Sarah A. Longstreth, 
Phila.; Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J.; H. B. Leeds, 
Agt., N. J., for Joseph H. Ashead; Mary Paxson, 
Phila.; George Forsythe, Pa.; A. W. Haines for 
Henry T. Moon, Pa.; Mary Ann Sharpless and for 
Lewis P. Sharpless, Pa.; John W. Hilyard, N. J; 
Frank M. Normart, Phila. 

tar Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Middle aged woman Friend desires position of trust ft 
some institution or as managing housekeeper or comp 
in a private family. 
Address Y, Office of “ THE FRIEND.” 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila— 
On and after Ninth Month 1st, 1905, the Library will be 
open on week-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. and from 2 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 


Westtown Boarding School.—School opens m 
Third-day, Ninth Month 12th. New pupils should arrive 
before noon or as early in the afternoon as possible. 

Ws. F. WickersHaM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa 


Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Medford, N.J., Ninth Month 14th. Friends 
desiring to attend can take the train leaving Market & 
Ferry, Philadelphia, at 9 o’clock, stopping at Haddo 
Avenue, Camden, at 9.10. Returning, trains leave Met 
ford at 2.05 and 5.10 p. mM. Lunch will be provided # 
the meeting-house. 


DiED, on the second of Eighth Month, 1905, Mary D. 
ALLEN, wife of Richard J. Allen, in the seventy-first year 
of her age; a beloved member and elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern Di 
trict. She was of a delicate and sensitive nature, asl 
had many experiences testing her faith in and her low 
for Jesus. In early life she had “chosen the better 
part,” which through prosperity or adversity was ne 
taken from her. The fruits of the Spirit, “love, jo 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek 
ness, temperance,” were shown in the sweetness and get 
tleness of her domestic and religious life. In the remorl 
of one who was deeply concerned for the upholding df 
the doctrines and testimonies of the religious Society @ 
which she was a member, and who often conspic’ 
and effectually labored for its welfare, there is a de 
feeling of the loss which it has sustained. We beliew 
she had long been engaged to live in a state of prepatt 
tion for life’s solemn close; and that when disease 
unexpectedly terminated her useful life, she was fi 
ready and waiting for the summons. And now her 8 
rowing family and friends reverently rejoice in the 
that through adorable mercy she has entered into 
Saviour’s rest. _ 


—, at Plainfield, Ind., Bighth Month 10th, 1905, Wi fl 
T. FAWCETT, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 





